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„„ lD A f rt :„ XV l , 1 " Dr ' Tnos - M - Flasdrac gives an interesting account of twelve 
cases of Trichinosis, six of which proved fatal; in Art. XVII., Dr C C P 

Art K xvm“T rrr* tho “ M f“ gemeni ° f the ° bsteiri “'■« 

Art. XVIlI.,I)r. RL.WATEEBUEV describes the medical topography of Dels- 

nane ^ * C Art * 11)6 last of the strictly scientific 

papers, Dr. R. H. V aed narrates a case of snccessfu! operation for lanre 

£U'£T' A^J'm^ T , h T f ° U0W “ n ° ddrcSS 00 tbe life “ Dd ch aructer of the 
late Dr AI.DE1. March (whose portrait adorns the volume as a frontispiece) 

/hlm.™.^ n B i? BC0C n “ nd Bh0rt bio S ra P bical Sketches of Dr. Bkxjasix 
and 1 n m t Dr ' Uku " E otier . contributed respectively by Dr. T. De Fonms 

osI;l b ™,«c. volome UrmiD “ les wilh the c “ 8tora “^ Ii>,a ° f 

. b ' P °“ tb ° wbole ' tbe New York State Medical Society may, we think be 
justly congratulated upon the general harmony of its proceedings at its sixty 
thtrd annual meeting, and upon the scientific value and handsome appearance 
of its published volume of transactions. j ^ j“ 


A of lhe Ear! ''<* A 9« >° «c Commencement 

of the Nineteenth Century. By Robley Dc.vcuso.y, M.D.. LL.D., late Pra- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence in the Jcffer. 

Ric.. 1 ^ 10 ? D ° Cg0 ° f ^ bdadel P ,,il ' «*«• e ‘c- Arranged and edited by 
Richard J. Dunousox, M.D. 12mo. pp. 287. Lindsay A- Blakiston, 1872 

T!?'7orProfemmr:Dunglisou, as one.ofthemost learned 
and useful of recent medical authors, will secure many readers for this volume, 
apart com the importance of its subject. Moreover, the topic of the history 
of medicine bears better than almost any other (except in its latest phases) to 

worT w-'i'I T! i • Stand 'P r oin ‘ of tbe Iaa ‘ generation. After reading the 
work with unabated interest from beginning to end, we are prepared to think 

huveT d SCr KcV°, thC , P r ° rcssion ' especially to its junior members, for it to 
have been published; although more than a quarter or a century must have 

Eh "° C V r c0 “P° ait r- '™ a occurred in the form of a course of lectures, 
£re of Tr Trr University of Virginia, in accordance with the del 

sire of 1 homas Jefferson and his associates, as a part or the very extended 
duties O Professor Dunglisoa. These duties induded also insTruc^on in 

Of sa h ° °? r ' M u“ te , rl h Medlca “ od Plt»rmaoy." Of the very few men capable 
or such cyclopedic labours as this combination or branches involved, the author 
of the present work was certainly one. As stated in the editor's preface, a cer- 
tain portion of the earlier part of the book was condensed from the GachiMe 
aer Arzneykunde of Kurt Sprengel. 

In the proportion of attention given to different eras in the history of medi- 
cme I rolcssor Dunglison nppears to have been governed somewhat by the old 
world and ' old time' 1 predilection for the classical ancients. So it happens 
that, in a volume of less than three hundred pages, one hundred pages bring us 
only to Hippocrates, sixty more to the Christian era, and two hundred in all 
to the end of Arabian supremacy in Spain. After this comes the “State of 
,b \ M ““ ka »r ‘bo Middle Ages;'' the close of which chapter 
leaves but about eighty pages—lesB than one-third or the volume—for the lust 
six centuries before the present Every page of the account of ancient medi- 
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cine is fall of interest; it is merely a question of proportion and utility. One 
cannot but ask why the student needs to read (he surely will not remember) the 
names, and mostly the nativities, of twenty-seven of the followers of Herophilus 
and Eraaistratus, of all of whom it is said, that “ they are spoken of with but 
little respect by Galen, and are said to have been arrogant and loquacious.” 
Nor is it much more momentous, that “history particularly mentions Kha-reth- 
Ebn-Kaldaht of Takif (A.D. 622), a contemporary of the prophet, who hud 
studied also at DscbondiBabour in the Cbozistan,” or that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, A.D. 671, forbade bleeding in the Bret quarter of the moon. 
When we come to the later centuries, we miss the space which might, we con¬ 
ceive, have been there devoted to a much fuller history of the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, and later still, to that of the discovery and introduc¬ 
tion of vaccination by .Tenner. 1 Something more than a mere mention of the 
fuct of the discovery of galvanism (without even a single name) might have 
been well, in the chapter upon the eighteenth century; and the labours of the 
chemists, who made the close of that century brilliant, might have been touched 
upon. Lavoisier is not even alluded to; although his treatise, published in 
1789, marked a new start in chemistry, and indeed, through his researches upon 
respiration, in physiology as well. Some of the greatest discoveries of Priestley, 
Bcheele, Cavendish, and Berthollet, also belong to this century. The wealth 
of detail, almost exhaustive in the work before us, upon the medical vagaries of 
the ancients, not only of Greece, but of Egypt, India, and China, makes us re¬ 
gret that a similar amplitude of research was not sustained to the end. It 
would not then have occurred that Auenbrugger, whose treatise on Percussion 
was published in 1761,* would have have been left out; or that the same Bhould 
be the case with Broussais, born in 1722; Laennec, 1781; and, in surgery, 
Boyer and Dupuytren. Some mention might, perhaps, to advantage, have 
been made even of Senac, whom Morgagni called the great; and in Italy, of 
Buglivi, an able and most practical physician and writer; if not of Rasori, of 
“ contro-stimulant” fame. So might the name, at least, of the vitalist, Barthez 
of Montpellier, have found a place; and more than this, of Pinel, whose intro¬ 
duction of the rational and humane treatment of the insane (treatise published 
in 1791) was a striking event in medical history. 

Candor requires the expression of a similar opinion as to the lack of entire 
completeness in the otherwise well-written addition, by the editor, upon early 
American medicine. It is true, as his own last words indicate, that, in the case 
at least of Dr. Rash, “ a sketch of American medical history may seem to be 
incomplete” which gives, of that truly great man, the name alone. Nor is 
Physick even mentioned at all, although he was in active practice in 1793; nor 
Wistar, born in 1761; nor John Warren, born in 1753. Still, the facts given 
in this supplementary sketch, especially concerning the origin of the medical 
schools, are important, and add value to the work. 

With a style, throughout, of transparent clearness and finished elegance, Dr. 
Dunglison’s book is one which every physician may read through with pleasure 
os well as with profit. In the qualifying remarks we have made, our judgment 
has been guided chiefly by our expectation of a degree of perfection in any work 
from the hand of its distinguished author. There is no other book within our 
knowledge, of less than twice its bulk, that conveys so much information upon 
the history of medicine, or that does what it undertakes so well. Our principal 

1 The date of Jenner's first vaccination is plaoed two years later (1798) than 
that given by bis biographer. 

* It is true that it was little notioed until translated by Corvisart, in 1808. 
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rcwon for regretting the partial insufficiency or Professor Dunglison’s outline 
of the progress of the later ages is, that, by his portraitnre of medicine, harinc 
made most prominent those features or crudity and mutability which belonged m 
its infancy and youth, the science is rendered less attractive to the student, and 
less worthy of enthusiasm and respect, than it now deserves to be. H. H. 


Art. XXVII. Two Frequent Carnes of Uterine Disease. Bv D. Humphreys 
hrroREn, M. D., late Professor of Obstetrics and Medical jurisprudence in 
Harvard University. From the Journal of the Gynaecological Society of 
Boston for March, 1872. 8vo. pp. 12. * J 


, r *?. ^ 0 ^ emfce J* J 855 * D r * Storer delivered the Introductory Lecture to the 
Medical class of Harvard University. When the lectnrowas printed, a portion 
or it was, it appears, suppressed by its eminent author, at the request of a 
member of the College Faculty, who considered that its publication would be 
injudicious. The suppressed portion or the lecture is now made public by Dr. 
fc>., at the earnest solicitation of his friends who then heard it, from the original 
manuscript without the erasure or alteration of a single word. 

The two "causes of uterine disease" to which Dr. S. has reference are, first, 
the destruction of the fcctus in ntero, in order to avoid the pain, anxiety, con. 
finement, trouble, and expense incident to motherhood, and, secondly, the several 
means adopted for tho purpose of preventing impregnation, in attainment of 
the same ends. 


bimply glancing at these two subjects, in passing, in their moral and legal 
bearings, Dr. S. as a physician discusses them as prominent and potent causes 
m the production of those distressing, painful, enfeebling, and troublesome dis. 
eases of the nterus, which are daily becoming more and more frequent and im¬ 
pairing the comfort and usefulness of so many women. In a medical point of 
view, the consideration, by Dr. S., of procured abortion and the unnatural inter¬ 
ference with the regular physiological exercise of the uterine functions as pas- 
sive morbific agencies, is particularly able. The truth or his conclusions can- 
not be called in question, and, if those members of our profession who command 
the confidence and can, if they will but take the tronble, influence hygienically 
the minds and actions of a large female clientele would urgently impress upon 
the latter the views of Dr. S. t tho highly evil practices referred to might bo 
lessened if not entirely suppressed. D. p. 0. 


Art. XXVIII. On the Antagonism letween the Action of Physostigma and 
Atropia. By Thomas R. Fraser, M.D., Lecturer on Materia Mcdica and 
Therapeutics at Snrgeon's Hall, Edinburgh. From the Transactions of the 
Hoyal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. XXVI 

The experiments on which this es6ay is based are a continuation of a pre¬ 
ceding scries undertaken in the same general line. The author very correctly 
lays dow the proposition that, in order to prove the existence of any real anta¬ 
gonism between two poisonous substances, it is necessary 6rst to establish the 
fatal dose of the substance to be antagonized. In the instance before us, by a 



